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SONG. 


BY EDWARD J. HOWE. 


Come, dearest, the moonbeams are playing 
O’er valley, and mountain, and plain; 
Come, dearest, my sorrow allaying, 
We'll wander together again. 


QO, can you still doubt my affection, 
Still refase to dispel my annoy; 

To replace my heart’s deepest dejection 
With bliss and indwelling joy? 


I think of thee, dear, when awaking, 
The sun’s silver sheen doth illume; 
When storms around me are breaking, 
And the heavens are darkened with gloom. 


I love thee, dear angel, more fondly 
Than cherub or seraph can love; 
* I love thee, dear Sallie, thee only— 
My angel, my darling, my dove. 


O, scorn not my heart’s true affection ; 
I love—howwharming that line! 

My solace in every dejection— 
O, that your love were but mine! 


(onramvaL.] 


THE PERILS OF A NIGHT. 
A TALE OF 1777. 


" BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


Aunt BessiE was an inveterate story teller. 
Her tales all of them good, acquired an addition- 
al interest to us from the knowledge that they 
were for the most part actual experiences, glean- 
ed either from her own life, which had been a 
strangely adventurous one, or the private history 
of some of her nearest friends. The following 
Revolutionary reminiscence, commenced in an 
abrupt manner which had grown to be habitual, 
she related to us many years ago, in nearly the 
following words : 

‘“‘For more than an hour all had been bustle 
and confusion. Cattle were driven off, boxes 
packed, furniture brought out, wagons loaded, 
and all the hurry and commotion incident to the 
sudden flight of half a score of peaceably-inclined 
families from as many uncomfortable log-houses 
situated in the nearly unbroken wilderness of 
northern New York, reigned throughout our 
little settlement. 

‘‘A short time before, unwelcome news had 
been received. A messenger had arrived from 
Burton Lodge, a small fort halt a mile away to 
the north, so called from the officers who com- 
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manded it, with the intelligence that General 
Burgoyne and his army had at last arrived in the 
vicinity, and that scouting parties of tories and 
Indians were being constantly sent out, commit- 
ting all sorts of cruelties and depredations, and 
we might at any moment be surprised and at- 
tacked by them. An invitation was sent at the 
same time by Captain Burton for us to remove 
as soon as possible to the fort, for greater securi- 
ty, and that our men might be in a better situa- 
tion to defend us, than while scattered so far 
apart. | 

“Consequently, as the plan was considered 
worthy of attention, all was bustle and preparation. 
At last, after a wearisome delay, which seemed 
an age to my impatient spirit, everything was 
got ready. We all started together, Uncle Will, 
Cousin Philip, Katie, Jennie, and myself, with 
our neighbors and friends about us, and the load- 
ed wagons and teamsters following closely be- 
hind. The distance was very short, but Iam 
sure it appeared almost endless to us all, at least: 
it did to me, and I never was so glad as when we 
reached the fort. The insecurity of our situation 
frightened me, and I am sure J was not the only 
one of our number who felt some emotions of 
dread while thinking of the perils which encom- 
passed us. 

“We were expected, and our reception was 
quite cordial. Willing hands assisted us to 
alight from our conveyances, and helped us to 
stow away the baggage we had brought, so that 
in half an hour we had all gathered in one of the 
larger upper rooms. Jt was not expected that 
we should converse much. We thought too 
deeply fur that ! 

‘“‘ Hours passed on, and as no enemy made its 
appearance, things went along quietly enough 
until after sunset. Then I stationed myself at 
one of the windows, to be ready to act upon any 
emergency which might occur. The prospect 
spread out before me was a richly diversified one 
of hill, valley, meadow, and water, while away 
to the south the roofs of the houses we had de- 
serted, were plainly to be discerned. I could not 
but admire this view, notwithstanding the pre- 
occupied state I was in. 

‘Another thing added considerably to the 
grandenr of the scene. Dark, heavy clouds were 
sailing rapidly overhead, forming themeelves in- 
to all sorts of fantastic shapes as they shot athwart 
the sky, while a long line of inky blackness ex- 
tended for some distance above the horizon where 
the sun had just disappeared. The view was 
rendered more beautiful and sublime by its diver- 
sity, but I was soon recalled from the contempla- 
tion of the changes which were so rapidly taking 
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place around me, by something of far more im- 
portance to myself, and to those I loved. 

‘J had made a fortunate discovery for the 
-welfare of us all. Upon the summit and sides of 
an abrupt hill, not more than twenty rods away 
to the left, a quantity of logs was lying, which 
had been cut some time before, and allowed to 
remain. Some sudden movement at last fixed 
my attention upon this spot in particular. I 
possessed considerable penetration in those days, 
and I had not been on the watch five minutes be- 
fore I could have sworn that a particular portion 
of the logs, which‘ extended from the summit-of 
the hill to near the base, had moved from their 
first resting place. Half an hour before I should 
have cried out at the discovery. Then I merely 
called Philip to my side. | 

«¢ Our foes are coming,’ I said to him, quiet- 
ly. ‘Do you see those logs on the hill yonder? 
Every one of them conceals the form of an 
enemy !’ 

““¢ Impossible! What do you mean, Bessie?’ 
he asked, staring at me in dismay. 

“*Look! See for yourself if they are in the 
same spot they were half an hour since. J may 
be mistaken—but you will know!” 

“‘ He looked at them steadily and earnestly for 
& moment. . 

““¢ You are right, Bessie,’ he answered, at last. 
‘You have made a discovery which not a single 
man in the garrison would have done.’ 

“He pressed my hands with sudden warmth 
between his own. 

“*T am proud of your penetration and cour- 
age,’ he continued. ‘ They do honor to all your 
friends and those who love you, as well as to 
yourself,’ | 

“He would have said more in the same strain, 
fut I stopped him, and merely telling me to con- 
tinue to use the same discretion with which I 
had proved myself gifted, he turned away to 
speak with Captain Burton. As quickly and 
noiselessly as possible, our companions were 
made acquainted with the new peril which threat- 
ened us, and preparations commenced to meet it 
in a proper and worthy manner. , 

“As might be expected, the announcement 
caused some disturbance among the more timid 
of the women and children, but it was soon quell- 
ed, and all proved themselves to be worthy the 
stations they held as wives and offspring of sol- 
diers. The men stopped every now and then to 
speak an encouraging word, as they went about 
their duties, which served to keep up our spirits 
somewhat. Half an hour passed, and it had 
grown to be quite dark. I still stood at the win- 
dow, when I saw a man spring suddenly ont 
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from behind the nearest log, and ascend a tree, 
probably to reconnoitre. The thick foliage en- 
tirely concealed him from view for a while, then 
a sudden gust of wind parted the branches so 
that I could very plainly distinguish him. It 
was an Indian ! 

“Captain Burton passed me just then. I 
touched his arm. 

“* Do not expose yourself in view of that tree, 
yonder, sir,’ I said. 

““¢Why, have the devils got there so soon?’ 
he asked, with sudden eagerness. 

“<Yes. An Indian has just concealed him- 
self in the branches.” 

““¢ An Indian! I suspected the red fiends were 
about from the caution of their movements! 
What do you say, boys—shall I fire into him, or 
wait, and give them the first chance ?’ 

““* Yes, yes! fire away, and let them see we 
are not to be caught napping!’ were the ready 
answers that came from the men. It was all the 
brave captain wished, and turning to a loop-hole 
which commanded a view of the spot, he raised 
his rifle. Again the wind parted the branches, 
as if in compfiance with his wishes, leaving the 
form of the Indian fally exposed. For one mo- 
ment his eye glanced along the barrel, and then 
a sharp report succeeded, followed almost imme- 
diately by a shrill cry of pain and rage. His 
aim had been a sure one, and the soul of the In- 
dian went out to join those already in the happy 
hunting grounds. 

‘‘An almost unearthly silence followed, but it 
was of short duration. Then a terrible sound, 
that made many hearts quail, rose on the evening 
air, the horrid war-cry of the Indians! The 
struggle had begun! ‘From every side dark 
forms arose, faintly discernible by the waning 
light, and in less than half an hour, more than 
three hundred blood-thirsty savages had gathered 
before the illy-defended garrison. An hour of 
unceasing terror fullowed. Shot upon shot was 
fired in upon us, bravely answered by the reports 
of the rifles of our own party, the men having 


8tationed themselves at every convenient loop- 


hole, prepared to defend families, friends and 
property with their lives. 

“« At last the enemy ceased firing, and a man, 
plainly discernible by the aid of the torches he 
carried, bearing a white flag, approached the gate 
of the lodge alone. It was a white man, and I 
uttered an exclamation of joy on becofhing ac- 
quainted with the fact, but my emotions of self- 
congratulation and delight were soon at an end, 
when I observed the serious expression of Philip’s 
face. 

“*Do not be too hopeful, Bessie,’ he said. 
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‘The rude savages of: these wilds would show us 
far more merc? than some of our white brothers.’ 

“*Do you think he would do us harm?’ [ 
asked quickly. 

“<T certainly cannot expect that he means us 
well, at least judging from what has just trans- 
pired. I suspect he must be either an English- 
manor a tory, and consequently one of. our 
worst enemies.’ 

‘The result. proved the correctness of his sur- 
mise. The man halted at a convenient distance, 
and called, in good English, for the surrender of 
the lodge in the name of his Britannic majesty. 
The demand was listened to by our men in 
derision. 

“* You don’t come in proper trim to expect 
- that,’ was the reply of our gallant captain. ‘Had 
you brought twice as many of those howling red- 
skins with you, our answer would have been the 
same |’ 

‘““The man stopped, and seemed to be think- 
ing deeply for some moments. At last he called 
in a tone that was meant to be conciliatory : 

‘““¢ Surrender at once, and it shall fare better 
with you! JI promise yon, in that case, the pro- 
tection of the British governor, and the security 
of your lives and property. Our terms are easy, 
only swear allegiance to the British crown.’ 

“A murmur of scorn and indignation ran from 
mouth to mouth among the men. Captain Bur- 
ton was the most excited by it. He clatched his 
rifle nervously, as he sprang to the nearest loop- 
hole. 

‘““¢We don’t know your King George,’ he 
cried tauntingly, ‘and if he wants us, he must 
come for us! You don’t catch us relying upon 
his promises or yours, or those of any of your 
detestable kind !’ 

‘“«¢ Then prepare yourself as well as possible for 
the result of your refusal,’- was the angry retort, 
‘for you shall yet live to repent it!’ 

‘He moved hastily away, and the firing was 
resumed with increased diligence. Thus it went 
on for nearly an hour. Then I noticed that the 
captain suddenly began to grow restless, and ap- 
pear ill at ease. At last he called two or three 
of his most trusty men aside. I was near enough 
to them to catch their words. 

««¢T do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily,’ 
he said, ‘but I think our position is beginning 
to become dangerous. I do not fear those howl- 
ing devils without, so long as we have. proper 
means of defence, but this will not be for many 
hours. There is scarcely a horn of powder lett 
in the last keg!’ 

“‘His companions were silent for a moment, 
in astonishment and dismay. 
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««¢That’s bad, certainly, captain,’ spoke Jim 
Robinson, the eldest of them. ‘There’s plenty 
of it in the cellar at my house, if we could only 
get to it! I came in such a hurry, it was left 
behind.’ 

“* Tt will be impossible for any one to leave 
the fort undiscovered in quest of it, I suppose. 
Well, we will do what we can with the little we 


| have at-hand, and then decide upon our course. 


If the contest is continued much longer, the se- 
curity of us all will depend upon being able to 
gain possession of it, however.’ 

“‘ They turned away, and again took their part 
in the contest which was raging. But what I 
had heard was enough to decide-me. I sought 
out cousin Jennie immediately. 

“* Now,’ I said, in a low, earnest tone, which 
decided her at once, ‘I have formed a sudden 
plan which I am determined to carry out. You 
must not raise a single objection, for all you can 
say will be useless. I am going to leave the fort! 
Now what I require of you, is to descend to the 
rear with me, where no one will be liable to see 
us, and take away the ladder after I have reach- 
ed the ground. Not a word, now, for I must go, 
I tell you! Perhaps-the safety of us all depends 
upon it! The men are already out of powder. 
I know where there is some, and shall endeavor 
to obtain it. Come!’ 

“‘T believe I really frightened her into submis- 
sion, for she obeyed me passively. I had hardly — 
reached the ground, however, before a shout 
from the men J had just left, informed me that I 


|) had been seen, though not recognized. I did 


not stop to learn the extent of the discovery, but 
crept along in the shadow a short distance, and 
then fled as fast as my weary limbs would carry 
me. I had not fully realized the consequences 
of my mad project, uatil fairly on the way. 
Then I could not return. The thought of the 


savage foes by whom I was surrounded, made 
me sick at heart, but I could hear their cries up- 


on thé opposite side of the fort, and I hoped by 


being cautious and silent in my movements, and 
‘keeping in the shade of the forest, to be enabled 


to elude them. 
‘I knew well where to find the hut of Robin- 
son, for I had been there many times before, and, 


though situated nearly half'a mile away, I was 
‘but very few moments in performing the journey. 


I entered the house without difficulty, and found 
a candle in the kitchen, which I lighted to assist 


:me in the search. With this I descended to the 


cellar, and then, after a careful selection, took 


possession of a couple of small kegs which I 


thought I could carry. With my prizes I again 
ascended to the kitchen. Here my good fortune 
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seemed to desert me, for I had hardly reached 
this spot and extinguished the candle, before I 
heard steps approaching, and the guarded tones 
of two or more men just outside. 

“‘ My first thought was to yield quietly, with- 
out a word or struggle, for I felt assured these 
could be no friends of mine. But love of life 
was yet altogether too strong within me. Hard- 
ly knowing what I was doing, I placed myself 
behind the door, so that it opened directly upon 
.me, and stood trembling there until I saw it 
pushed back, entirely concealing me from view, 
and heard three or four men enter. They grop- 
ed about the room a few moments, and at last 
found the candle, which they lighted. 

“<¢ Let’s search the cellar first,’ said one of the 
men. ‘If old Robinson left anything valuable 
here, he’d be sure to stow it away in some such 
place !’ 

‘“‘ His companions appeared to approve of the 
same course, and much to my relief, they de- 
scended the stairs together. When they were 
fairly out of sight, I felt that I had no time to 
lose, and hastily catching up the powder, I sprang 
noiselessly from the houses I ran with all the 
speed my trembling limbs would afford me, to- 
wards the fort, where I could still hear the occa- 
sional report of fire-arms. J had not proceeded 
far, however, before I was brought to a sudden 
‘stop. A tall, dark form rose in the path before 
me! It was too late to turn aside, and I could 
only sink to the ground in utter terror and 
despair. But this lasted only a moment, for a 
hand was placed softly upon my head, and a 
voice I well remembered, asked : 

“¢Ts it indeed you, darling, out in this wild 
place ?” 

“*¢ Philip—Philip—I am so glad you have 
come!’ I could only sob, in reply. 

“« You were very foolish to depart upon such 
an errand as this,’ he said, ‘ but I will not scold 
you! you deserve too much praise for the mo- 
tive which prompted you for that!’ . 

““¢ But I’ve got the powder—I’ve got the pow- 
der—here it is, Philip—under my shawl!’ I 
cried, earnestly. 

“He pressed me with sudden warmth to his 
heart. 

*“* Bless you! God bless you, my Bessie!’ 
he spoke, hoarsely. ‘You deserve a great re- 
ward for this! Though it is still very ancertain 
whether we shall ever again reach our friends 
alive, and though you must have perished had I 
not so soon discovered your absence, and the rea- 
son, still I cannot help saying you have done a 
great and noble action !’ 

‘‘ Ho raised me in his strong arms as he said 


. no effort was spared ! 
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this, and turned towards the fort. The journey 
was mostly porformed in silen&, for our hearts 
were full—we felt no inclination to speak. Long 
enough before we reached our destination, the 
clouds which at first had looked dark and lower- 


ing above us, suddenly parted, and the full moon 


shone pleasantly down upon us, and lighted up 
our pathway. This rendered our situation so 
much the more alarming. Nevertheless, we un- 
derstood our position, perfectly. We were sur- 
rounded by enemies, we might be surprised at 
any moment; everything was in favor of our 
foes, even the new-born beauty and brightness of 
the night, and we were two weak creatures at 
the most, illy enabled to defend ourselves, yet 
we would not entirely despair. 

“The firing had ceased, and we hardly knew 
in whose hands we might find the fort, still we 
pressed on eagerly. After awhile we came fully 
in view of it, and then at once comprehended the 
true state of affairs. The savages and their in- 
citers had only retired to deliberate, and were 
grouped together a little beyond gun-shot from 
the fort. Philip thought a moment, and then 
asked : 

“«¢ Are you yet strong and brave, Bessie? Can 
you attempt a great feat ?’ 

«You can only try me,’ I endeavored to say, 
energetically. 

“¢] will! There, give me your hand! Now 
our lives depend upon our speed! We must 
reach that fort, yonder, before we attract the at 


tention of our enemies, or we are lost!’ he said, 


earnestly. 

“ The distance was not very great, for we stood 
in the nearest shade to it which would conceal 
us, and summoning all the strength and resolu- 
tion possible, at a sign from Philip we sped for- 
ward with lightning-like rapidity. One hundred 
yards were gained—two—the distance half ac- 
complished—when suddenly we heard the yells 
of the savages at the right. We were discover- 
ed! We would not pause to look around, but 
on, on, we sped—faster—faster—every nerve 
was strained, every exertion put forth, life or 
death was at the issue, and you may well believe 
Shot after shot was fired 
at us, hatchet after hatchet went whizzing past, 


‘still we kept on, undismayed and unharmed! 


Our foes were just behind us, we were almost in 


- their power, but the gate was reached at last— 


opened suddenly by our friends, who had been 
on the watch—and then I sank forward, faint 
and dizzy from exertion, and fell senscless into 
the arms which were extended to receive me. 
But we, and all our friends in the fort were . 
saved |” 


